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IND E X. 


A 

Abacus, description of, 205. 

Z schylus, Dr Burney’s arrangement of the choric metres in the plays 
of, 156. 

African Institution, report of, 305—managers wisely direct their main 
attention to the abolition of the slave trade, 306—which. though 
proscribed by law, is still carried on to a great extent, ib.—parti- 
culars respecting the seizure and condemnation of two contraband 
traders, 307—bill passed making the traffic felony, 308—permis- 
sion to transfer slaves from one British colony to another, a defect 
in the bill, 310—which ought to be removed, 312—strange in- 
consistency between the language held by the African Institution 
and that of the abolitionists in Parliament respecting the origin of 
the felony bill, $13—judgment of Sir William Scott respecting 
the capture of an American slave ship, 317—execution of Mr 
Hodge for the murder of his slaves, $23. 

Alison on Taste, general character of, 1—two separate objects of 
inquiry in all disquisitions on the subject of taste, 2—but which 
must be discussed together, ib.—emotions experienced from the 
contemplation of sublimity or beauty, whence produced, 3—dif- 
ferent theories of taste, ib.—beauty imputed to external objects, ac- 
cording to the author, is nothing more than their power of reflect- 
ing certain inward affections, 7—what the primary affections by 
which the sense of beauty is produced, ib—nature of the conne- 
xion between external objects and our feelings, by which the for- 
mer become beautiful, 9—circumstances under which objects ap- 
pear sublime or beautiful, ib.— illustrated by an example, 10— 
causes of the peculiarities of national tastes, 18—of the diversi- 
ties arising from differences of education, 19—relation which ex- 
ternal objects may bear to our internal feelings, in consequence 
of a resemblance they seem to have to their appropriate. objects, 
23—objection, if beauty be nothing more than a reflexion of love, 
pity, or vencration, how it comes to be distinguished from these 
sentiments, answered, 25—whence the beauties of the Grecian 
architecture are derived, $1—explanation of the origin of metri- 
cal composition, 883—remarks on the physical delhght, which in 
some cases procures the appellation of Beautiful to the objects that 
produce it, $5—beneficial results of the author’s theory, 40—over- 
sight into which most writers have fallen on the subject of Subli- 
mity, 41. 
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Archimedes, account of his discoveries, 187. 

Argyle, Marquis of, betrayed by General Monk, $31. 

Arithmetic, history of, 185—mathematicians divided into two classes, 
186—what the proper aims in the study of mathematics, ib.— 
account of Archimedes, 187—origin and progress of numeration, 
190—of the formation of the Roman numerals, 193-—Mexicans 
proceeded i in their notation in a way similar to the Romans, 195—= 
ancient system of notation among the Greeks, ib. —improved by 
Archimedes, 196—and Apollonius, 197— examples of the arith- 
metical operations of the Greeks, 198—what the radical defect of 
their system, 203—description of the abacus, in use ameng the 
Romans, 205—digits at present in use introduced into Europe 
from Arabia, 207—but 7 derived from the East, 209— 
Chinese mode of calculation, 212 

Aspern, account of the battle of, 3¢ 98. 


B 


Bengal, account of the state of, under the Mohamedan government, 
35 

Brodie on Vegetable Poisons—advantages resulting from the estab- 
lishment of the Royal Society, 370—account of the experiments 
of the author, 872—propriety of sacrificing animal life to the 
mere gratification of a learned curiosity examined, $78. 

Brunswick, duke of, account of his retreat atter,the battle of Wa- 
gram, 396, 406. 

Bullion question, pamphlets on, 448—promissory notes of the Bank 
of England declared by the House of Commons equivalent to the 
legal coin of the realm, ib.—meaning of a depreciated paper cur- 

rency ¢x plained, 449—inconveniences that must arise in our fo- 

reign commercial transactions, from the difference between our 
sold and paper currency, 450—causes of that difference inquired 
into, 151—what the effects of an unfavourable exchange, 453— 
excessive issue of Bank of England notes for some years past, 455 
effect of upon the country banks, 457—paper circulation issued 
by a government, though a powerful temporary resource, oppres- 
sive in its Operation, 461—remarks on Lord King’s requisition of 
payments in gold, 464—diminution of bank paper the only reme- 
dy for the disordered state of our currency, 468. 

Burke, Mr, his idea of Sublimity, 41. 

Burney’s Tentamen, 152—great difficulty of the subject treated of, 
153—mistatement respecting Porson corrected, 155—various kinds 
of verse admitted by the author into his arrangement, 156—ar- 
rangement of the metres in the Prometheus Vinctus, 157—in the 
Septem contra Thebas, 159—the Persae, 166—-Agamemnon, 171 
—Choephori, 173—Eumenides, 177—Supplices, 178—great ob- 
scurity in the histcry of the Greek theatre, 183. 

Campaigns 
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Cc 

Campaigns of 1809, 392—account of the battle of Aspern, $93— 
retreat of the Duke of Brunswick, 396—Tyrolese insurrection, 
398—reflexions on the part taken by Britain in the important e- 
vents then passing on the Continent, 402—spirit of Austria uni- 
versaily roused against the French at this time, 404—decisive 
turn which a proper destination of our force might have then 
given to the war, 407—documents. showing in what manner 
Austria expected our cooperation, 416—delay occasioned by the 
incredible orders under which our minister at Vienna acted, 422 
—by his removal, and the private quarrels between the members 
of our cabinet, 423. 

Cano, Alonzo, a Spanish artist, account of, 134. 

Catholic worship, remarks on, 138. 
Cuverns, rematkable, in Germany and Hungary, containing im- 
mense quantities ¢f bones, 225—all of carnivorous animals, 226. 
Charles XII. of Sweden employed himself in the trenches before 
Fredericshall, with devising the means of introducing the decimal 
scale of arithmetic into his dominions, 213. 

Cuvier, what the great object of geology ought to be, according to, 
96. 2 

Cuvier on fossil bones, 214—account of the Jardin des Plantes, ib.—. 
diferent impressions made by natural appearances on the human 
mic, m different states of its improvement, 215—bones, sup- 
posed to be those of giants, found in many places, ib.—found to 
be iliose of a species of animals now extinct, 216—bones of ele- 
phants found in Germany and Italy, ib—in Britain, and even in 
Iceland, ?i8—but by far most abundant in Siberia, ib.—rhino- 
ceros found on the banks, of one of the branches of the Lena, 
with the shi: and part of the flesh being preserved, 219—island in 
the Icy Sea seemingly formed of the bones of animals, 220—re- 

mains of the great animal of the Ohio, 222—account of the bone 

caverns or Germany and Hungary, 225. 






































D 

Davy on oxymuriatic acid gas, 470-—experiments relative to the 
combinations cf pota sium, &c. with oxygene, 471; and of oxy- 
gene, &c. with the metals of the earths, 472—observation on the 
manner in which oxymuriatic gas acts in the process of bleach- 
ing, 4738—changes necessary in the nomenclature of that gas and 
its compounds, 475—pecuiiar combination of it with oxygene de- 
scribed, 476. 

Dendera, ivquiry into the antiquity of the temple of, 441. 






E 

Egypt. See Hamilton. 

Elephants, bones ot, frequently dog up in countries where these ani- 
seals no longer exist, 217. 


Elcithias, 
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Eleithias, account of the sepulchres in the neighbourhood of, 439, 
Exchequer, Court, of, whence its name, 207. 
£ylau, anecdotes of the Russian army prior to the battle of, 239. 


F 

ord’s Dramatic Works, 275—era to which he belonged the bright- 
est in the history of English literature, ib.—distinguishing excel- 
lence of the authors of that period, 276—style of writing assumed 
a different character from the civil wars, and the fanaticism by 
wisch they were fostered, 278—Freach taste brought in by the 
R: ‘oration, ib.—character of that school in general, 279—of 
D .en 260—,\ddison, Pope and Prior, 281 --'Uhomson, Young, 
Cowrer, &c. 282—Southey, &c. Scott and Campbeil, 243—pe- 
cusarvies of the old English dramatists, 285--remarks on the 
present author, 28¢—extracts from, 289, 

Fricdland, accovat of the battle of, 254. 


G 
Gerlert, a monk of Fleury, introduced the Arabic digits into Eu- 
Tues 207. 

Giants, bones supposed to be these of, formerly dug up, 215 
Grant, Mrs, on Hiigidanders, 400—character of her former writ. 
ings, ibn—what the object of the present work, 483---circum- 
stances which have depressed the character and manners of the 
lower orders in iodern times, 184—causes to which the lofty 
spirit of the Highlanders may be ascribed, 490-—~striking examp 
of their superstitions, 496 -changes produced.by the southern e- 
ducation and multiplied wants of their chieicains, 503— transla- 
tion of a modern Gaelic poem, 505. 








H 

Hamilton’s ZEgyptiaca, 435 - peculiarities of the ancient inhabitants 
of Egypt, 456—author visits the Bahr Jusut, and the islang of 
Philoe, 437—endeavours to discover the celebrated observatory 
of Syene, 438—account of the sepulchres near E'cithias, and the 
great temple of Esné, 439—remarks concerning the tomb «1 « ‘sy- 
mandias, 440--conjectures coneerning the age of several of the 
Egyptian structures, 441—our treatment of the Mamalukes 
censured, 443. 

Heywood’s Vindication of Mr Fox’s History, 325—motives that ac- 
tuated Mr Rose in his attack upon that work inquired into, $26 
—he accuses Mr Fox falsely of approving the murder of Charles 
I. and Louis XVI. 328-—charges made by Mr Fox against Ge- 
neral Monk substantiated, $30—misrepresentations of Mr Rose 
respecting James VII.’s endeavours to establish the Catholic re- 
jigion, 335--and the abolition of torture, 340. 

Hindus, their claim to the invention of the numeral characters 
used in Europe, examined, 909. 


Hodve 
£10 Zs 
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Hodge, Mr, executed for the repeated murder of his slaves, 323. 

Hofer, the Tyrolese chief, account of, 401. 

Hume, Mr, influence of the personal character of the King on the 
government, a defect in our constitution, according to him, 46. 

Hyder Ali usurps the government of Mysur, 351. 


I 

Jacob’s Travels in Spain, general character of, 123—account of the 
massacre of Don Solano, 125—remarks on the state of the govern- 
ment in Spain, 128—account of the town and district of Xeres, 
131—of the convent of Lebrixa, 132—of Alonzo Cano, a Spa- 
nish artist, 133—portrait of Count Altamira, 136— description of 
the Junta’s government, 137—remarks on the Catholic worship 
and religion, 138—power of the Inquisition not extinct in Spain, 
140—manner of collecting the tithes in Andalusia, 14] —descrip- 
tion of a painting by Murillo, 142—striking picture of the state of 
public feeling at Cadiz, immediately previous to, and during the 
battle of Trafalgar, 145—some particulars respecting the capture 
of the Spanish frigates, 146—specimen of Spanish bombast, 147— 
description of the singular town of Ronda, 148—-observations on 
the inhabitants and the Spanish peasantry in general, 149—on the 
higher orders, 150—on the Spanish contrabandists and game laws, 
151. 

Icy Sea, island in, seemingly formed of the bones of the mammoth, 
220. 

Inquisition, instances of its interferenee of late, 140. 


K 

Kirkpatrick’s Account of Nepaul—circumstance which occasioned 
the author’s visit to, 425—description of the country, 426—of 
Khatmandti the capital, 427—climate, 428---inhabitants and pro- 
ductions, 430—-government, 431—trade, 432—army, 433—learn- 
ing, &c. 434. 

Knight, Mr, remark of, on the origin of versification, $4—on the 
beauty supposed to reside in tints and combinations of tints, $6——- 
in what Sublimity has its foundation, 41. 


L 

Lebriza, account of the convent of, 132. 

Liberty of the press, state of, under the French directorial govern- 
ment, 98—not essentially different from what it is with us at pre- 
sent, 100—does not exist, in fact, but by connivance, 101—severe 
letter of the law prevented from crushing our liberties only by the 
forbearance of judges and ministers, 102—juries shown to afford 
a very feeble protection, ib.—pun'shmenis for treason, and for po- 
litical libels considered, 104—remarks of Sir Vicary Gibbs on the 
mischief arising from the uncertainty, &c. of an unwritten law, 
107—of Lord Erskine on special juries, 108—law of libel at va- 
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riance with the sentiments of every class of men in the kingdom, 
109—in what manner the liberty of the press may be abused, 115 
—French ‘revolution, so far from arising from the freedom of 


the press, would never have taken place had that freedom ex- 
isted, 120. 


M 
Mamalukes, insincerity of the British towards, 443—are by them 
left to their fate, and of consequence exterminated by the Turks, 
446. 
Mammoth, bones of, found in vast abundance in Siberia, &c. 218— 
differ considerably from those of the elephant, 221. 

Memoires de Candide, 98—his account of the state of the liberty of 
the press in France during the government of the Directory, ib. 
Monk, General, accused of insulting the memory of Blake, 331— 

and betraying Argyle, 331. 


N 
Nepaul. See Kirkpatrick, 425. 


O 
Ohio, bones of a huge species of animals, now extinct, found on the 
banks of the, 222. 
Osymandias, remarks on the tomb of, 440. 


P 
Paris, bones of extinct species of animals found in the plaster quar- 
ries near, 224. 
Poetical extracts from Ford, 289—from Scott’s Vision of Don Rode 
rick, 383—from Mrs Grant, 506. 
Poland, partition of, remarks on, 2838. 


O 
Quarterly list of new publications, 260, 510. 


R 

Regency question, influence of the personal character of the King on 
the government, the greatest imperfection of our constitution, 46 
—no legal provision in our constitution for the suspension of the 
regal functions by the absence or incapacity of the King, 48— 
such power formerly understood to be vested in the House of 
Lords, 49—but if ever it existed, shown to have become obsolete, 
50—should, on every principle of constitutional expediency, be 
assumed by the two Houses of Parliament, 53—instances of the 
Lords and Commons supplying a defect of the royal authority, 
without the concurrence of the reigning king, 54—laudable cau- 
tion with which they conducted themselves on these emergencies, 
§7—heir apparent, from expediency and analogy, though oe 
rig if, 
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right, ought to be entrusted with the regency in the event of the 
king’s incapacity, 59—and with few or no restrictions, 60—argu- 
ments for and against restrictions of the royal prerogative in the 
hands of a regent, 62—two modes of appointing to the regency— 
by bill and by address, 64—objections to the procedure by bill, 
ib.—duties and privileges of the custos regni in ancient times, 6% 
—objections to the making a regent by address answered, 77. 

Rhinoceros, skeleton of, with part of the skin and flesh, found in the 
frozen earth in the vicinity of the Lena, 219. 

Ronda, account of the town of, and observations on the inhabitants, 
149. 


S 

Schill, Colonel, gallant exploits of, 405. 

Scott’s Vision of Don Roderick, disadvantages under which it ap- 
pears, $379—story on which it is founded, $38l1—extracts from, 
$83—name of Sir John Moore unpardonably omitted by the au- 
thor in his commemoration of our countrymen who have fought 
or fallen in Spain and Portugal, 390. 

Solano, Don, governor of Cadiz, account of the massacre of, 125. 

Spain. See Jacob. 

Swanpan, Chinese, account of, 212. 

Syene, in very remote antiquity situated under the tropic, 438. 


Trafalgar, account of the state of the public feelings at Cadiz at the 
battle of, 145. 


Tyrolese, account of their insurrection against the French, 398. 


Ww 

Werner on the Formation of Veins, 80—improvements made on the 
science of mineralogy by, 81——proposition in his theory that veins 
were originally open fissures, 82—founded entirely on a hypothe- 
sis contradicted by many of the phenomena, 83—has subjected 
his theory to a test, by which it is proved to be false, 86—expres- 
sion inconsistent in the great patron of the Neptunian system, 88 
—in what manner the materials of veins have been introduced, 
89—of the source of the metallic particles\90—the Wernerian 
theory at variance with several of the sciences\the best establish- 
ed, 93. 

Wilks’s History of Mysor, 343—some particulars of the Moha- 
medan conquests in India, 344—city of Vejayanagar founded, 
$49—usurpation of Hyder Ali, 353—immense plunder obtained 
by the Mohamedans by the capture of Devagheri, 355—account 
of Bengal, and its state under the Mohamedan government, 359 
—British attempt to make a permanent settlement of the reve- 
ues, 367. 


Wilson, 
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Wilson, Sir Robert, on the Russian army, 230—remarks on the au- 
thor’s sources of information, 231—and style of writing, 233— 
he seems to justify the partition of Poland, and the occupation of 
Finland by the Russians, 234—his charge against Buonaparte of 
having massacred his prisoners and poisoned his sick soldiers in- 
vestigated, 235—-striking instances of Russian courage, 239— 
character of the different species of forces in the army, 242—su- 
perstition of the soldiers, and the. manner of recruiting, 244—~ 
character of the officers, 245—and remarks on the commissariot, 
246—and hospital department, 247—battle of Pultusk, 250—of 
Eylau, 252—Friedland, 254. 


x 
Xeres, account of the city of, 131. 


END OF VOLUME EIGHTEENTH. 


No. XXXVI. will be published in November 1811. 
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